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It is a question of consistency. Pref- 
erence, choice, is the root of the artistic 
impulse. Selection is what makes a pic- 
ture. It must express something rare. 
All knowledge is relative; a fact is a rel- 
ative thing; it may become nothing under 
certain circumstances. Unassociated de- 
tails have no meaning. He who tries 
to set down every ripple on the surface 
of the sea will not only find that one rip- 
ple is pretty much the same as another, 
but in the end he will forget that there 
is a great big ocean behind those ripples. 

From the general tendency of these 
remarks to students it ma}' be inferred 



that Mr. Woodbury deals chiefly with 
fundamental esthetic principles, rather 
than technical details, and this inference 
is quite right. The larger view of a 
given subject is his constant preoccupa- 
tion, and he brings this forward in all 
his criticisms of his pupils' work. More- 
over, it is consistently exemplified and 
illustrated in his own work, which is 
broad in the truest sense of the term, 
suggesting rather than describing, inter- 
preting rather than recording, and thus 
presenting the concrete example of his 
own definition of a picture — a thought 
or feeling expressed in terms of nature. 
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JOSEPH PENNELL 
AND THE WONDER OF WORK 

BY FITZROY CARRINGTON 



A FEW years ago the writer was 
asked to supply the rivulet of 
text which should meander through a 
volume of reproductions of Mr. Pen- 
nell's drawings, etchings and lithographs 
— a selection, of course, for Mr. Pennell 



is artistically irrepressible, and his 
oeuvre of thirty years would fill a num- 
ber of fair-sized galleries. Obviously, 
the first thing to do was to consult the 
artist. His reply was characteristic — - 
"If it is to be done at all I should like 
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you to do it, but I have no desire to 
be made an 'Old Master' before my 
time." So the project was abandoned; 
wisely, I think, since even as the vol- 
ume passed through the press, there was 
no certainty — a strong probability, in- 
deed — that Mr. Pennell would not re- 
ceive from new material a new inspi- 
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ration, and from it create another re- 
markable Series — for of late years it is 
a series of impressions, rather than a 
single subject, which he has recorded. 
London, "The Imperial City/' had been 
for years, and still is, a never-failing 
source of inspiration to him, but this 
"change of heart" is chiefly noticeable 
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in the New York Series of 1004, more 
strongly marked in the second Series 
of 1908 wherein he has made visible his 
vision of "The Unbelievable City/' 

Of New York Mr. Pennell has re- 
corded his impressions in other mediums 
than etching and lithography. To him, 
at least, it is neither ugly nor common- 
place! To quote his own words: "New 
York rises a vision, a mirage of the 
lower bay. * * * The color by day 
more shimmering than Venice, by night 
more magical than London. In the 
morning the mountains of buildings hide 
themselves to reveal themselves in the 
*osy steam clouds that chase each other 
across their heights in the evening — they 
are mighty cliffs glittering with golden 
stars in the magic, and mystery of the 
mght. As the steamer moves up the bay 
on one side the great Goddess greets 
you, a composition in color and in form, 
with the city beyond, finer than any in 
any world that ever existed, finer than 
Claude ever imagined or Turner ever 
teamed. Why did not Whistler see it? 
Piling up higher and higher right be- 



fore you is the city; and of what does it 
suddenly remind you? San Ghimignano 
of the Beautiful Towers away off in 
Tuscany, only here are not eleven, but 
eleven times eleven, not low, mean brick 
piles, but noble palaces crowned with 
gold, with green, with rose; and over 
them the waving, fluttering plume of 
steam, the emblem of New York. To 
the right, filmy, delicate, and lace-like 
by day are the great bridges, by night, 
a pattern of stars that Hiroshigi never 
knew. You land and are swallowed in 
the streets that are Florence glorified — 
to emerge in squares that are more noble 
than those of Seville. Golden statues 
are about you, triumphal arches make 
splendid frames for marvelous vistas, 
and it is all new and all untouched, all 
to be done. * * * The Unbeliev- 
able City — the city that has been built 
since I grew up; the city beautiful, built 
by men I know; built for people I know. 
The city that inspires me — that I love." 
With "The Wonder of Work" we enter, 
with Mr. Pennell, upon a new reading 
of life, the splendor and picturesqueness 
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of labor, in many forms, in many 
places; the opening chapters of a noble 
volume devoted to man's conquest of 
nature, the recombination of various ele- 
ments into new forms of power. The 
title itself— "The Wonder of Work"— is 
pregnant with a strange enchantment. 
Work, to most of us, has mainly meant 
the performance, more or less well or ill 



as to make from it "a thing of beauty," 
while still preserving all the outward ap- 
pearance of reality. He has not found 
it necessary to create, as did Claude and 
Turner, from materials and suggestions 
furnished by nature, other and alien 
forms of beauty. The beauty which is 
all around us has sufficed; and just as 
Whistler, fifty years ago, showed us that 
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according to our abilities and tempera- 
ments, of necessary, and often uncon- 
genial, tasks. To Mr. Pennell, more than 
to any graphic artist of our time, has 
there been revealed the essential nobility 
of labor, the glory, as well as the won- 
der, of work well done, and from these 
later lithographs and etchings there 
breathes forth an inspiration to all who 
will truly read them, a compelling argu- 
ment for the divinity of man. Nor is 
this all, he has so shaped his material 



the Thames, with its warehouses, brew- 
eries, and factory-chimneys seen through 
the morning or evening mists — and seen 
through a temperament — is every bit as 
beautiful, and of a more subtle beauty, 
than the glories of Venice, so Mr. Pen- 
nell has seen, and has taught us how to 
see, new forms of beauty in many new 
and unexpected, though long-familiar, 
places. Some of his etchings of Pitts- 
burgh — the city half seen, half hidden 
in its smoky envelope, with "sky- 
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scrapers" shouldering their way toward 
the hidden sky, are marvels of sim- 
plicity of treatment and of subtlety in 
printing — veritable "paintings on cop- 
per." The grandeur of "The Falls," at 
Niagara, has been recorded, inadequately 
for the most part, by hundreds of artists 
and writers, but it remained for Mr. 
Pennell to see in the spouting tail-races 



a stranger for over half a century. With 
apparently the greatest ease, with a 
minimum of effort, he has seized and set 
down the essential features of "The Cut," 
the great locks now nearing completion, 
the impenetrable jungle, the Administra- 
tion Buildings, rising row on row, a com- 
position worthy of Hiroshigi — and the 
old Canal, its banks fringed with loco- 
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the monster power-plants a beautv 
greater than that of the famed Falls 
at Tivoli. 

•out it is of his latest achievement 
™at one would wish to speak— the litho- 
graphs of the Panama Canal— since, in 
nis own words, these subjects have given 
, ! m " the greatest artistic inspiration of 
m « life.". Lithography, a Cinderella 
pong the Arts, in the United States at 
ea st, has developed, as he uses it, a 
P°wer and a force to which it has been 



motives, machinery, and bulks of iron, 
abandoned, half hidden now by the trop- 
ical vegetation which has grown up about 
them — a riot of ruin, the wreck of some 
giant castle of the Iron Age. It is, how- 
ever, the essential truth of his present- 
ment that most has impressed those best 
competent to judge. Of these Panama 
lithographs, Colonel Goethals, Chief En- 
gineer of the Canal, writes: 

"I cannot express in words the pleas- 
ure that these pictures give me, as they 
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illustrate so clearly, forcibly and vividly 
the work, and portray actual conditions 
with a force which I did not think could 
be developed in a picture." 

They are, indeed, an inspiring record 
of a great work — the greatest work of 
modern times. 

What will Mr. Pennell do next? Who 



can tell? It would seem as though there 
now was left no bigger thing to "tackle" 
— save the mountain peaks and canyons 
of the Wonderland of the West. For 
the moment, his latest exhibited work is 
a group of some half dozen lithographs 
of Philadelphia — surely an ideal resting 
place for the moment. 
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TWO DECORATIVE DRAWINGS BY 
FRANK VINCENT DU MOND 



ON the following pages there will be 
found a colored inset consisting of 
two decorations by Frank Vincent Du 
Mond for a poem by Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller entitled, "The Grapes of 
Eschol." It is published just as it ap- 
pears here in the November issue of 
The Century Magazine and is included in 
this number of Art and Progress with 
the permission of The Century Company. 
This inset is of interest not only on 
account of the beauty of the drawings, 
but because it is one of the first serious 



tests made by any magazine in this 
country of the recently invented "off- 
set" color printing process, by which 
colored pictures can be produced on a 
fairly rough paper instead of on the 
highly finished paper on which such pic- 
tures have heretofore been printed. 

This is an added proof of The Cen- 
tury's interest in reproducing the work 
of our leading American artists in a 
creditable and careful manner and in 
keeping the art of American illustration 
on a really high technical plane. 



